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That autumn something snapped in Melbourne. They
rushed to Brocket and found him helpless. There was
a slow recovery; and Lady Palmerston wanted to keep it all
a secret, because it might harm the party, while Palmerston
wrote hopeful letters and reflected privately that his afflicted
brother-in-law " had for a long time past been in the habit of
eating and drinking too much, and taking exercise too little.
Bacon says a man ought to make exercise a religion, and be
punctual in the observance of it." These were devotions
that he never missed, getting his " rowing for two or three
hours before breakfast and also . . . bathing and swimming
in the Thames at the same time of day " in the full heat of
the Eastern Question. The patient mended slowly, coining
down to meals and even making little jokes about " a
runaway knock." A family circle of Cowpers and Pal-
merstons, Ashleys and Jocelyns gathered round him,
including that new sister-in-law in whom Palmerston could
find no fault but her being a foreigner. But what hope was
there of the ageing, broken man, who shuffled round the rooms
at Brocket, leading the party again? It was a blow to
Palmerston as well. For, Melbourne effaced, he was left
alone with Russell and the Whig zealots. There was no
breach. But he was already a trifle restless, when he
observed that " some of our party, Radicals and old Whigs,
are disposed to take their views of our foreign relations from
EUice; God help them, say I. But they have a right to
choose for themselves; only I must claim for myself equal
liberty of judgment and action. And I happen to think
that I understand our foreign relations better than he
does. ..." This sturdy confidence was scarcely likely to
accord for long with a sour orthodoxy; and he expressed it
with perfect freedom in the columns of the Morning Chronicle,
where Aberdeen's foreign policy was exhibited daily under
every form of ridicule. His journalistic exploits had teased
the Whigs in 1840; Majesty was provoked to anxious
questions; and even Melbourne hesitated to approve.
But Palmerston's press manoeuvres were no secret. The
Morning Chronicle was widely known to be an instrument on
which he played at will; and Mr. Greville hailed him with